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THE HOUSE PROPERTY CRISIS 


By ARVO LINTURI 
Managing Director of the Municipal Mortgage Bank of Finland 


fi. causes of the severe crisis that is being experienced at present in 
regard to house property in Finland and that has expressed itself in a 
reduction of rents for dwellings in some towns to nearly half the level of 
1930 and has undermined the position especially of new building enterprises, 
must be sought partly in the excessive production of dwellings in the post- 
war years, but principally in the decrease in income occasioned by the general (Pe io Phe 


i i 7 . : :, land is due tosome 
depression, in the lower wages of workmen and in unemployment. As it tot “te osclin 


has proved necessary for a fairly large part of the urban population to reduce its ¢x¢*s Protuction, 


standard of living considerably, the simplest and consequently most obvious 'e, Various difti- 


culties caused by 


remedy was to restrict the size of dwellings and thereby, too, the expenditure "° World, ccone- 
on rent. The surplus of dwellings that has arisen owing to such restriction, 
has been a heavy burden on the house market and has produced a further 
lowering of rents. 
For the sake of those, who are not well acquainted with conditions in 
this sphere, it may be pointed out that house-building activity during the post- 
war years in the largest Finnish towns has proceeded chiefly in the form of 
dwelling-house companies. This form of company that is peculiar to Fin- 
land, was originally based on the law for limited liability companies, but also Building activity 


in Finland after 


contained some co-operative features, which made it necessary to pass a the war has been 
carried out princip- 


special law concerning dwelling-house companies in 1926. According to *lly by dwelling- 


house companies, 


this law a shareholder has the permanent right of possession of certain pre-*# form of limited 
company peculiar 

mises in the company’s building, and it must be stated in the articles of asso- Finland. 

ciation, which premises are represented by each share or group of shares. 

A shareholder is bound, for the premises over which he disposes, to pattici- 

pate in the expenditure of the company for managing and maintaining the 

building and for this purpose to render payment, comparable to rent. The 

mutual propottion, in which the payment for the different premises is to be 

made, must be stated in the articles, as well as the manner, in which the ex- 

tent of the payment is to be determined. The shareholder has himself to 

bear the expense of the interior repairs to his premises and may let them to 

other persons. 
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As the capital of ing-house companies provide 25—-50 per cent of the buildi 
the dwelling-house As dwelling house P P 7? F ng 


ee Soe conte of a house in the form of share capital, while only the funds that are 
sen — 0 


of the building required for the management and maintenance of the building and for interest 
costs, rents for the 


companies’ flatsand redemption of debt are collected from the shareholders in payment for 
could be charged 


in normal cases ownership of the premises, the extent of the payments made by the sharehol- 
considerably _be- 


7 ee ders are even considerably below rents in the open market, in the case of a 
normal level of rents. The position was reversed, when the level of rents 
dropped 40—50 per cent from the level existing at the time, when the dwel- 
ling-house companies were established. As the dwelling-house company 
is not able to lower the payment to be collected from the shareholders beyond 
the amount required by the regular expenditure on the building, and the 
shareholders are consequently able to hire living quarters in the open market 
considerably cheaper, and as the uninterrupted duration of the depression 

The level of rents has aroused their apprehensions, lest the capital they have invested in house- 

— F enatns shares should already have been lost entirely, more and more owners of shate- 

10-3092 “whic, hold premises have placed their premises at the disposal of the company 

mectly aisterted and have removed to leased flats. As the dwelling-house companies cannot 

ne voperty. Obtain as high a rent, when letting premises they have had to take over in 
this way to outsiders, as the shareholder is liable to pay the company, the 
burden is constantly increased for the remaining faithful shareholders. It has 
been realised now that something must be done by the Government to assist 
the hard-pressed dwelling-house companies and to prevent the loss of the 
large amounts of capital invested in them, accumulated principally among 
the less well-to-do classes of the population. 


Owing to the crisis In May this year the Government appointed a committee of three to plan 
dwelling-house 


companies in par-and prepare legislation with a view to helping hard-pressed dwelling-house 
ticular have got 


into difficulties; Companies. The author of this article was made chairman of the committee. 
special measures 


are being planned Acting on the instructions of the committee, which has not yet completed 
Md oadus its task, the Chief Actuary of the Central Statistical Office, Mr G. Modeen, 
wie has collected materials that illustrate the existing crisis in the sphere of house 
property. The account given below is based for the greater part on these 


materials. 


In 1921—1933 altogether 50,278 new dwelling flats were built in the Finnish 
The production of towns, a little over half of them in Helsinki (Helsingfors). In Helsingfors 
dwellings has been ° 
large since the war about 2/, of the new flats consist of small flats of 1 or 2 rooms. As 3-roomed 


and has consist- ° : ° 
ed principally of flats were also intended chiefly to supply the need for dwellings among the 
small flats. ° : . ° . . 
less well-to-do classes of the population, it will be found that, if this class is 
included, in Helsingfors over 80 per cent and elsewhere in the country ovet 


82 per cent of the total production of dwellings consisted of small flats. 
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In the absence of the necessary statistics it has only been possible 
to ascertain with regard to Helsingfors, what the proportion of the 
dwelling-house companies was to the total building operations. Of the rooms 
built in Helsingfors during 1923—1931 87.5 per cent fell to the share of the Of the total pro- 


duction of living 


dwelling-house companies. Others, such as private individuals, ordinary (yr hi close 


— : on 90% belong 
joint stock companies, communes and so forth, had thus only had 12.5 per?" Gadiuniines 


cent of the production of rooms supplied. As the statistics do not differen- crmpanies im Bile 
tiate between living rooms and rooms intended for business purposes, it P°VNs. father 
may be assumed that the latter class includes a considerable part for business 
purposes. In the provincial towns, where the form of dwelling-house com- 
panies that is best adapted to large concerns, occurs on a smaller scale, the 
share of individual builders is apparently larger than in Helsingfors. 
Although part of the buildings completed at the time the depression set 
in and constructed in the form of dwelling-house companies, remained on 
the hands of their founders, because the sale of shares to people requiring 
dwellings was no longer possible, after the depression had begun, and a 
whole number of dwelling-house company buildings thus belonged only fhe house proper: 


ty crisis in Finland 

‘ ‘ 5 H is ak ll acrisis 

formally in this way, but not actually, to the class of dwelling-house companies, ‘iectine dwelling. 

the present crisis in house property is above all a crisis affecting dwelling- "°° compan: 
house companies. In view of this the Government limited the instructions of 
the committee referred to, to refer only to assisting the buildings of dwel- 


ling-house companies. 


As the time that was allowed the committee did not permit of as complete 
an enquiry as was necessary, the committee has endeavoured to establish the 
extent of the indebtedness of dwelling-house companies by making use of 
the replies received by the Helsingfors House-Property Association in the 
winter of 1932—1933 to a circular enquiry with regard to the position of 
house property. The materials refer to 142 dwelling-house companies in 
Helsingfors, as incomplete answers could not be made use of. According 
to the statistics there were 693 dwelling-house companies in Helsingfors 
in 1930, so that the information refers to approximately one-fifth of all the 
buildings of dwelling-house companies in Helsingfors. In regard to the num- 
ber of rooms the materials represent close on 40 per cent of the total number 
of rooms in the houses of dwelling-house companies. Of the answers received 
22 refer to dwelling-house companies established before 1922 and 120 to 


houses built in 1925-1929, so that in this respect, too, the proportion should 
be fairly correct. 
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The indebtedness of the Helsingfors buildings dealt with by the statistics 
is given in the following table: 


Loan per m? Companies Total amount of 
Marks Number % loans, mill. mks 
—100 2 1.4 1.3 
An investigation IoI—I5o 7 4.9 12.0 
made in the win- I 5 I—z200 25 I 7.6 63 9 
ter of 1932—33 dine i, ~ 
by the Helslngfors 201 5 44 31. 9-5 
House-Property 25 1—300 39 27-5 198.2 
— va 30I—350 16 11.3 92.6 
rates e indebt- 
edness of dwel- 351-400 8 5-6 79.0 
ling-house compa- 401 I 0.7 3.9 
nies. 


For the provincial towns the materials were too incomplete to afford 
any reliable results, but it can probably be assumed that the state of indebted- 
ness in them does not differ very much from the data ascertained regarding 
Helsingfors. 

As regards the fluctuations in the level of rents, different results are 
obtained, depending on whether the rents in old houses built before the war 
are compared with rents in houses built after the war and provided with 
modern conveniences, or an avetage is struck and the calculations are based 
on rents in both old and new houses. In the case of houses built before the 
war the actual indebtedness was reduced by the catastrophic fall of the Fin- 
nish mark after the war to one-seventh in comparison with former times, so 

The fall in thethat the crisis does not affect old houses, unless they subsequently changed 

quite specially af- hands at high prices. As the standard of living of wage-earners rose appre- 

a Go to ciably in Finland during the good trade conditions after the war and at the 

built by dwelling Same time the standard of dwellings was raised, especially among the working 

house compan'e® classes, the demand for flats that were not up-to-date during the best building 
period in 1925—-1929 was so poor that their rent did not increase even pro- 
portionately to the same level as the rent for new, up-to-date flats. During 
the period of depression, when the standard of living had gone down, a ten- 
dency to remove to old-fashioned, cheaper flats was natural, a circumstance 
that tended to mitigate the consequences of the general fall in rents as far 
as these flats were concerned. On the other hand rents for new, up-to-date 
flats have fallen much more severely, so that at present they are approaching 
the rents for old-fashioned flats. 

Below we give the level of rents according to official enquiries in Hel- 
singfors, Turku (Abo), Viipuri (Viborg) and Tampere (Tammerfors) in 1929, 
1931 and 1933. The enquiries embraced both old and new flats, so that the 
figures do not reflect the difficult situation, into which the new dwelling- 
houses have fallen by the decrease in rents. 
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e Level of rents in 1929—1933 
Town and I room I room 2 rooms 3 rooms 
year (kitchen) and kitchen and kitchen and kitchen 
Mks Index Mks Index Mks Index Mks Index 
Helsinki (Helsing fors) 
1929 401 100.0 721 100.0 1 161 100.0 1506 100.0 
1931 339 84.3 593 82.3 997 85.9 1302 86.5 
1933 295 73.6 505 70.0 816 70.3 988 65.6 
Turku (Abo) 
1929 248 100.0 453 100.0 666 100.0 894 100.0 
1931 221 88.9 388 85.7 617 92.6 823 92.0 
1933 202. 81.5 348 = 76.8 530 79-6 699 = 78.2 
Viipuri (Viborg) 
1929 189 100.0 350 100.0 626 100.0 967 100.0 
1931 198 104.5 344 98.3 608 97.1 931 96.3 
1933 179 94.7 294 84.0 474 -75-7 676 = 69.9 
Tampere(Tammerfors) 
1929 224 100.0 414 100.0 737 100.0 975 100.0 
1931 214 95-7 391 94.4 632 85.7 88x 90.4 
1933 193 86.2 330 719-7 544 738 733 75-2 


According to information supplied by the Finnish House-Property Asso- 
ciation flats were to let at the end of May this year in up-to-date Helsingfors 
houses, provided with all the usual conveniences, for the season that began 
in June at the following rents: 


Number of rooms Area Monthly rent Rent of same 

(excl. kitchen and m? from June 1933 flat in 1929 
servant’s room) marks marks 

5 140—240 1 500—z2 200 3 §00—4 000 

4 120—180 I 200—I 900 2 600—3 200 

3 90—130 I 0OOO—1I 400 2 000—2 500 

2 65—95 800—1 100 I 500—I 900 


The rents for still smaller flats had dropped rather less according to the 
information of the Association. For flats consisting of one room and a 
kitchen with a total area of 35-50 m* in good houses 1,200 marks were paid 
on an average in 1929, but 650 marks in May, 1933. On the outskirts rents 
were slightly lower and have dropped to such an extent that the rent of a flat 
with one room and a kitchen has fallen from, e.g., 900 marks in 1929 to 500 
marks in 1933. — According to these data, therefore, the fall in rents in new 
houses in Helsingfors is about 50 per cent in the case of large or moderately 
large flats and about 40—45 per cent for small flats. 

In estimating the financial difficulties of dwelling-houses consideration 
must also be given to the unpaid rents, which are all the more appreciable 
owing to unemployment in the case of small flats. According to the infor- 
mation of the Finnish House-Property Association the decrease in the total 
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According to offi- 
cial enquiries the 
level of rents fell 
in 1929—33 in 
Helsingfors by 25 
—385%, in Abo 
by about 20°, in 
Viborg by 5—30°%o 
and in Tammer- 
fors by 15—25%o. 


According to sta- 
tistics collected by 
the Finnish House- 
Property Associa- 
tion rents have 
fallen in up-to- 
date houses in 
Helsingfors from 
1929 to 1933 by 
50% for larger 
and by 40—45 %o 
for smaller flats. 
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yield of new dwelling-houses in Helsingfors since June, 1933, may be esti- 
mated at 50—55 per cent of the corresponding amount in 1929. — The com- 
mittee has no exact data at its disposal regarding the decrease in rents in new 
houses in the provincial towns, but it is wellknown that the situation was 
worst in Abo, where the decrease was even greater than in Helsingfors. 


The extent of indebtedness, on which interest can be paid out of the 
income from house property, now that the yield in rents has dropped in the 
manner described, depends on various circumstances, such as the site of the 
property, the different sizes of the flats contained in the building, the extent 

The extent of inf the business premises, garages etc. in the building, that are difficult to 
debtedness == on Jet at present, the suitable employment of the building area and so on. As 


which interest can 


be paid according { 
pif caper the total yield has been reduced by about 50 per cent, the full payment of 


vel of rents, is; i i 
vel of rents, isinterest even on a first mortgage, if the property has been granted a loan 


singfors at 250, — i is i i ible. ini 
singfors at 250, up to 0—55 per cent of its value, is in many cases impossible. In the opinion 


a oh Rant of the committee referred to’ it can be estimated that a newly built dwelling- 
house in Helsingfors yields interest on a loan of at most 250 or in exceptional 
cases 300 marks per m° of the building. In Abo, in the case of forced sales 
by auction, several new houses had to be taken over by the holder of the first 
mortgage, although his claim only amounted to 200 marks or slightly more 
per m’° of the building. 

The level of rents current since June, 1933, is appreciably lower in Hel- 
singfors than the building costs including the cost of the site would require 
even at the present low building costs for a similar up-to-date dwelling-house. 

Building costs in’ The building costs including cost of site amount at present in Helsingfors 


cluding cost 


site are calculated r ilt i csi 
pcb for houses of the class that were generally built in 1925—1929, to over 350 


Se acne an matks per m’, not more than 260 marks being reckoned as the actual costs 
of building enterprise. If the income in rent is to be sufficient to cover the 
interest on about 250 or, at the best, 300 marks per m® in addition to the 
usual expenses, there is, however, an appreciable deficit. 

According to the statistics already quoted the indebtedness of 17.6 pet 
cent of the houses of dwelling-house companies exceeds 300 marks per m° 
of the building, so that at the present level of rents they must be considered 
overburdened. To these must be added the houses of dwelling-house com- 
panies — 27.5 per cent of the total — the indebtedness of which amounts 
to 251—300 marks per m’; of them, too, the greater part is in such a difficult 
financial position that they can also not pay the interest on all their debts 
at present rents. 
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As we have already pointed out, the greatest difficulty of the position 
lies in the fact that dwelling-house companies are unable at the existing 


exceptionally low level of rents and during the continued depression to An gestatite 
: P ne expec ai 

» charge the shareholders an amount in lieu of rent that exceeds current rents os poten we 
. as now reache 

to any great extent, as the company would in that case be brought to the verge rock-bottom, that 

it will rise again 

of ruin. at any rate on a 

2 5 : par with building 

However, there is reason to assume that in regard to the level of rents we costa, ont Ghat the 
: a m atter, ,w 

' have now touched rock-bottom, though it is impossible to foretell, when the rise above their 


. F ° ° i es present low level. 
- level is likely to rise again. It may be considered certain, however, that the 
| level of rents will rise on a par with present building costs, by which means 


Bi GAS ge 


: Lesea ales 


. _ the payment of interest in the majority of houses belonging to companies 
' would be safeguarded and even some part of the share capital would be 
recovered. It may also be expected that building costs will also rise to some 
extent in the future, seeing that the scale of wages, at which they have been 
calculated above, is undoubtedly too low and cannot remain in force as 
soon as the depression abates. 
e ° ee ° The tendency to- 
A further improvement in the position of house property consists of the wards an improve- 


‘ ‘ : . t in th = 
lowering of rates of interest, recently to 7 per cent on credits on first mortga- ‘ition, referred to 


above, is increas- 


ges. So far the reduction has only been partly accomplished, so that it has eq by’ the move- 


- t of rates of 
not yet been able to exert any great influence on the position of the houses. "interest of late. 


For those financial institutions that have invested part of their funds in 
house property in towns, it is important that the houses should not be sold 
at auction at a time, when an abnormal level of rents reduces the price of 
houses and curtails the demand for them. Important social considerations 
demand the safeguarding of the large sums of capital that the less well-to-do 
classes of the town population have invested in shares in dwelling-house 
companies. The committee referred to has therefore set itself the task of find- gociai_ considera- 
ing means for postponing the forced sale of houses belonging to dwelling-‘Neovardine of 
house companies until a time, when the shareholders again have the possi- {ruse ot capi. 
bility of ensuring the normal management of their property. At the same pay io we 
population in par- 
ticular has in- 


vested in dwelling- 
house shares, 


time, of course, the committee must, see to it that such a temporary arrange- 
ment does not cause losses to the creditors. According to the terms of reference 
of the committee, house property that is not managed as a dwelling-house 
company, is not to be affected by the proposed measures of assistance; but, 
as has been shown, this represents a comparatively small part of the produc- 
tion of buildings during the post-war period. 


FINLAND'S SHORT-TERM FOREIGN INDEBT- 
EDNESS AND BALANCES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1933 


By A. E. TUDEER, Ph. D., 
Statistician to the Bank of Finland 


n= examining Finland’s short-term foreign indebtedness and the 

changes in it during the six months just completed, it is worth while 
to indicate briefly the corresponding development in the previous years. 

As an earlier article in this review showed, Finland’s short-term foreign 

ee indebtedness was considerably reduced in 1931 and 1932. The total gross 

pe Fo gg Magee indebtedness decreased during the former year by about 1,360 million marks, 


short-term foreign and during the latter by about 630 millions. As Finland’s foreign balances 
indebtedness 


Finland. was_re- were partly utilised in these transactions, the corresponding drop in the net 
duced appreciably , 


from 2,160 to 690 short-term indebtedness was sligtly less or about 1,070 million marks in 
a and about 400 millions in 1932, all calculated at the parity of exchange. 
However, on account of the higher rates of exchange this redemption of 
debt demanded more paper marks than is indicated by the figures quoted. 
It has been calculated that the sum employed for this purpose last year 
amounted to approximately 600 million marks. 
Finland’s net short-term foreign indebtedness was thus reduced in the 
course of two years from 2,160 million marks to 690 millions or by about 68 
per cent. This means — it should be noted — at the same time that our total 
foreign indebtedness fell off, for there could be no question during these 
coeiname taden years of converting any short-term debts into long-term loans. The reduc- 


debt was reduced 


so much, was prin- tion of debt was due to three circumstances, the two last of which are inter- 
cipally due to three 


circumstances: the dependent. In the first place it is a wellknown fact that the extent of short- 
decline in business 


conditions, which tetm business credits, which trade can reckon on abroad, always grows in 
reduced the 


de- 
mand for credit, times of good business conditions, but falls off again in times of economic 
the general wan 


of confidence and i depression, as a part of the credits is released owing to reduced trade and 
distrust of the Fin- 


nish mark in some falling prices. This is undoubtedly what happened in 1931 and 1932. But 


quarters within the 
country. the influence of the international confidence crisis on our foreign debts was 
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more important than this normal factor. In some cases foreign creditors a 
simply refused to renew the credits and demanded payment in full, or else t 
they required considerable part payments and rapid redemption. To this was 
added a third circumstance, viz., a want of confidence in some quarters within 
the country in its economic conditions and especially an apprehension lest 
it should not be possible to maintain the value of the mark. On this account 
many people, who had debts abroad, hastened to pay them off before the 
possible fall of the mark rendered payment even more difficult or, perhaps, 
impossible. On the other hand those, who were expecting payments in foreign 
currency, reserved foreign exchange in good time and thus increased the 
demand. The distrust of the value of the mark, which was further aggravated 
in consequence of the demands for inflation in some quarters in Fin- 
land, was also expressed in other ways, some owners of capital hastening 
to purchase Finnish stocks issued in foreign currency, and it can even be 
said that Finnish capital was invested in entirely foreign values, or in other 
words that there was a flight of capital in the narrower meaning of the 
word. 
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If we examine the changes that occurred during January—June this a tsond to 2908 
an < Ss nO 
year in relation to these facts, we can assert at once that the trend of the continued this 


: . : year: the net in- 
last few years no longer continued, but that it has evidently taken another debtedness _has y 


. i remained un- 
direction. changed. 


This change was caused by the following circumstances. 

The international confidence crisis has abated to some extent. In particu- f 
lar confidence in Finland and in the Finnish mark seems to have grown both 
abroad and in this country. This is evident from the fact that indebtedness 
and balances have not decreased any further, but new credit conditions have 
arisen, so that the extent of both indebtedness and balances has grown again. 
Undoubtedly the fact has worked in the same direction that the crisis, at 
any rate in this country, appears to have passed its lowest trough — provided 
there are no fresh setbacks from abroad — and that greater activity can be 
observed in several economic spheres, and in others at any rate signs that 
indicate a tendency in the same direction. 

If we combine the groups of indebtedness and assets that were taken into 
account before, when estimating the extent of Finland’s liabilities and assets, 
the following summary is obtained. It is worth pointing out again that the 
data are quite exact only in a few cases (in general they are approximate cal- 
culations, in some cases even very largely rounded off, in other cases limit 
figures that indicate a kind of maximum amount of debt) and that the calcula- 
tions are, of course, not exhaustive, as information is not available for anything 
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like all the short-term indebtedness and balances. The calculation is in gold 


marks, although this general rule may have been ignored, perhaps, in one or 


two cases. 
The calculation 





made below with Short-term indebtedness, mill. mks. 
regard to thedeve- 
1 t of tb 
aan Geen End of Dec., 1932 End of June, 1933 
indebtedness dur- State 230 359 
ing the first half - 
of the year, is, like Municipal ; 28 21 
former similar cal- Indebtedness of Joint Stock banks 132 190 
— = Bank guarantees 890 980 
cea Importers: bank and other credits 50 150 
Export associations Itt 162 
Central cooperative concerns 37 18 
Other indebtedness go 53 
Total 1 568 I 933 


Short-term balances, mill. mks. 
State Io 





12 
Bank of Finland, correspondents 314 571 
» » » foreign bills 236 329 
Joint Stock banks, correspondents "105 136 
» » » foreign bills 25 60 
Export associations 188 136 
Total 878 I 244 

Net indebtedness 690 689 


With regard to the changes that are apparent above it is necessary to 
point out the following. The greater general confidence has made it possible 
The gross indebt- 


edness has in- for the Government to resort to some extent to fresh short-term foreign 
creased consider- 


ably, which must Credit. This increase is partly a matter of accountancy, as some indebtedness 
be taken as a sign . 


of returning con-in gold currency was paid, while fresh indebtedness was made in paper cur- 
fidence and an im- . e 
proved economic rency. It would, of course, be desirable to convert such debts into long-term 


eae loans, but conditions are not yet ripe for that. 

An improvement in the economic position and increased confidence ate 
indicated by the growth of the direct indebtedness of the Joint Stock banks, 
of bank guarantees and of the short-term debts of importers and of export 
associations. To some extent they may have been influenced, especially 
bank guarantees, by the seasonal position, for these credits vary considerably 
even in normal years in the course of the year, being at their highest during 
the early summer before exports are fully under way. 

Finland’s short | Among the assets the increase in the various balances of the Bank of Fin- 


term foreign as- e P ‘ 
sets have also in- land and the Joint Stock banks attracts attention; this growth can be regarded 


creased to a cor- 


responding extent, aS a gtatifying sign of increased confidence. It seems as if certain sums of 
which is also evi- ° ° 

dence of a favour- Capital that were taken out of the country during the last couple of years for 
able change i 


n . . . 
the position. fear of inflation and control of bank rates, had begun to return. It is natural 
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that the positive balance of trade has also contributed appreciably to this 
favourable result. 

As several items in our calculation are approximate, the totals should be 
examined in round figures. In this connection it may be said that the amount 
of Finland’s short-term foreign indebtedness increased during the last half- 


o million marks to about 1,930 milli i.e. During the first 
aes queda ; Sot GE, 8, Dy Daw 360 half of 1933 the 
million marks or close on 23 per cent. Simultaneously the amount of foreign 2¢t short-term for- 

. eaee aa " eign indebtedness 

balances increased from 880 million marks to about 1,240 millions, which Barone ya sae 

‘ ane B 1a compare 

represents a rise of 360 million marks or 41 per cent. The net indebtedness =: 

1 8 

therefore remained practically unaltered, whereas during the corresponding ‘uring the cor- 

° ° % Boek responding period 
time last year it was reduced by approximately 160 million marks. Although =m _1982. 


the net indebtedness was not reduced on this occasion, its amount is in any 
case at present very modest in comparison with the corresponding amount 
at the end of 1930. At that time it was 2,160 million marks, while now, as 
already stated, it is only 690 millions. It should also be taken into considera- 77° <ucuations 


referred to are 


tion that the net short-term indebtedness at the end of 1929 was estimated fie er en 


i i i ili P change; if the cal- 
at a considerably higher figure or about 3,100 million marks; fortunately an Citi. are made 


appreciable part of it could be converted in the course of 1930 into long-term 0”, Me pasis of 


‘- ‘ 2% ° : ; 1 exchange, we find 
bond loans. In comparison with »normal» conditions prior to the financial fry te ver ehort- 


crisis of 1928, which proved an important cause of the considerable rise in ‘yn foreign in 


the short-term foreign indebtedness, the present debt is also small; at the end {too mittion oa. 


° : : per marks at the 
of 1927 the net indebtedness amounted, according to estimates, to about Piinning of the 


1,680 million marks. oe ape 
This calculation, as we have mentioned, is made in gold marks. It there-""° “it an, ™° 
fore does not at all reflect the reduction in the actual burden of debt that the 
fall of the dollar has afforded this country. As it was calculated at the end of 
last year that the net short-term indebtedness, expressed in paper marks, was 
approximately 50 per cent larger than the calculation showed formally, i.e., 
over 1,000 million marks, an addition of 20 per cent should be sufficient at 
present, so that the net indebtedness, calculated in paper marks, should only 
amount to about 800 millions. 
Although the continued reduction of the net indebtedness is a gratifying 
circumstance, especially in view of the danger that always attaches to heavy 
short-term foreign indebtedness, the reduction on this occasion is not of cues souibannes 


and of the reco- 


itself of any importance worth mentioning. The fact that the totals of both very of trade that 

. ° ° of late the foreign 

indebtedness and balances have grown is much more important. The course credit relations 
: : ° ° ° ee have again grown. 

of economic life calls for the retention of many kinds of credit conditions 

between different countries, and increased activity in these relations is a gra- 


tifying sign of the return of confidence and of the recovery of trade. 
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The columns for 
1927—1932 refer 
to the position at 
the end of Decem- 
ber, the columns 
for 1933 at the 
end of June. 








Development 


of Finland’s short-term foreign indebtedness and balances 
End of 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932, June 


1932 


1933, June 


Indebtedness 





1927 .28 .29 -30 .31 .32 1933 





Indebtedness 
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4 280 
3 560 
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Balances 
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Net indebtedness 
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2 890 
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2 160 
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IMPORTATION OF LUXURIES 


THEIR SLIGHT IMPORTANCE AT PRESENT FOR THE BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


xe herbs 


: Mz" by month this year our imports have uninterruptedly recorded 
higher figures in value than in the preceding years and the total for 
the first six months has now reached a point over 300 million marks in excess 
of the figure for 1932 and close on 100 millions over that for 1931. This 
advance must be ascribed principally to the economic recovery in Finland jap "te “inoesce 


ded to increase 
° ° . “cs ° i i t 
that has occurred this year. It is significant that the increase in imports men- thieny in ‘reemea 


chiefly in regard 
tioned refers almost entirely to machinery and means of transport and to raw © £008 for Pro- 
materials for agriculture and industry, 1.e., to articles of production in general; 
imports of foodstuffs and luxuries have increased to a smaller extent, while 
imports of finished industrial products and other finished articles of consump- 
tion have still been as limited as last year and considerably less than in the 
year before that. 
The present trend of imports need therefore scarcely give rise to any 
anxiety. However, in view of the uncertain economic position throughout 
the world and of the necessity of maintaining the stability of our currency, 
it may be questioned, whether the supply of imports — viewed as a whole 
— could not be further restricted. Could this not be achieved, for instance, Cow4 impor of 


luxuries be re- 
by a rearrangement of the way, in which imports are constituted, so that the (uci to counteract 


the increase in in- 
means required for extending production could be obtained by a further “*Ptenyr'™ 
curtailment of imports of luxuries? The figures we give below are intended 
to illustrate this latter portion of our imports and thereby to provide an answer 
to the question propounded. 
The expression »luxuries» is a very indefinite one, even from the point 
of view of national economy. In the popular conception the items in the 
Customs Tariff with raised duties, the so-called »starred items», are usually 
tegarded as nothing but luxuries. If this idea is adopted, it should be noted, 
however, that the long list of starred items consists of two distinctly different 
classes. The one class, taken from the so-called prohibited list of the Economic 
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Usually we iden- Commission of 1920, consists to a great extent of ornaments and means of 
tify the expression 


luxuries in foreign enjoyment, commodities that are more or less dispensable for the individual 
trade with such , 


goods on which a i i i i i i 
Si aene which a high rate of duty has been imposed chiefly for financial reasons. 


has been imposed Al] these commodities are combined below under the heading, possibly not 
in our Customs 


Tariff; these, how- quite precise, »actual luxuries». The other class is formed of the starred items 
ever, include a 


large number of introduced later, often in order to afford protection against threatened com- 

important articles oe ‘ ‘ P ° 

of consumption. petition on the part of imports to local production even of indispensable 
articles. If the imports of »luxuries» during the first six months are classified 
in this way according to the list of starred items in force at the end of last 


year, we get the following table for the last six years: 


Imports of goods with increased starred duty 


First half »Actual Other goods with increased 
———— . £ luxuries» starred duty 
five years imports a Mill. mks. °/) of imports Mill. mks. °/, of imports 
f goods with in- 
creased starred 1928 549 15 983 18 
duty have been 1929 472 14 624 19 
reduced by 72%o, 1930 319 13 452 "? 
i f 
ae Po = 1931 187 12 300 19 
48 %, 1932 122 . 1§1 It 
1933 142 9 204 12 


The increase that is evident for this year is illustrated in greater detail in 
the following two tables: 


Imports of vactual luxuriess with increased starred duty; mill. mks. 
First half First half 


Class of goods 1932 1933 
Fruit 31.4 34.9 
Tobacco 25.6 3755 

Silk, silken and velvet cloth and textiles containing silk, 
velvet or lace 19.0 16.6 
Chassis for motor lorries and motor car parts 13.5 20.2 
Leather and fur goods 4.7 3.2 
Films 4.1 4.8 
—— a Fee Passenger motor cars 3.6 3.4 
in imports of goods Cosmetics 2.9 3-0 
with increased Paper goods 2.2 2.3 
a marae pore Musical instruments 2.1 1.8 
of a general Stone, glass and china goods 1.9 1.7 
nature. Vegetables, live plants etc. i? 1.3 
Canned goods 0.9 1.0 
Sweetstuffs 0.8 1.4 
Spices 0.6 I. 
Other goods 7:3 8.3 


The increase in this class refers principally to tobacco and motor lorries. 
In the former case it is chiefly a question of a readjustment of imports caused 
by fiscal reasons, in the latter of a natural recovery in formerly greatly retarded 
imports of an article that could really be described as essential. 
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Imports of other goods with increased starred duty; mill. mks. 


Class of goods First half First half 
1932 1933 

Machinery 26.8 32.7 
Woollen cloth 173 16.7 
Cotton cloth 16.3 24.1 we —, in 
Other textiles 10.0 11.2 a “Toto 
Ironware (maufactured by rolling mills and been larger, it is 

wire mills) 18.8 260 ~- to the love 
Articles of copper and other base metals 12.0 11.7 cmeannnate 
Motor car tyres Il.7 17-7 or else to a change 
Other rubber products 6.4 5.6 in the rate of 
Petrol 8.8 36.4 —_ 
Leather and fur goods 8.7 7-7 
Farm and garden produce etc. 6.3 9.2 
Other goods 7:9 5-3 


Here, too, the increase in imports is caused to a great extent (petrol) by 
fiscal measures and is therefore of a temporary nature, But there are other 
classes of goods that experienced an apparently more spontaneous increase 
of imports. Among these are cotton cloth and ironware. If we examine the 
increase in them in relation to the imports in former years, however, this 
development can be explained naturally, for the imports during the first 
half of the year were as follows in millions of marks: 


Year Cotton cloth Ironware 
1928 75-5 68.1 
1929 58.1 58.7 
1930 25.3 50.0 
1931 30.5 21.8 
1932 16.3 18.8 
1933 24.1 26.0 


Imports in 1932 were abnormally low and the increase since then is there- 
fore easily intelligible in this case, too. 
We see from these tables partly that the importation of »luxuries» — both 
in the narrower sense (the former class) and in the wider sense (the latter class) [mPor* of (nxur- 


ies are no longer 


— has fallen off generally during these years in regard to its value as well °0Cy.. fantnes 


as to its share in the total imports, and partly that such imports have been "suction | sonia 


reduced to such an extent that any further reduction of any importance to $v % podemste 
the balance of payments can scarcely be anticipated, the moreso as many  ‘™?"* 

of these commodities are indispensable to consumers. This does not mean 

that in special cases a reduction of such imports is inconceivable. In no 

case, however, will the curtailment of the imports of luxuries — even in the 

wide sense in which they are dealt with above — balance the growth of 

imports that the return of the business world to more normal conditions is 


bound to bring about. Apparently we must expect larger totals of imports 
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The columns as a 
whole _— represent 
total imports, the 
black lower parts 
imports of , actual 
luxuries’’ (first 
diagram) and of 
other goods with 
increased starred 
duty (second dia- 
gram); the dotted 
lines mark the to- 
tal imports of 
goods with in- 


*" 


in the future, at any rate in comparison with the unusually low level of last 


year. 


Imports of goods with increased starred duty 
First half of 1928—1933 
Other goods with increased starred duty 
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»Actual luxuries“ 
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4 A GLANCE AT THE SECOND QUARTER 

4 Ie regard to Finland it may be stated that the tendency during the 

; second quarter in general was towards improvement. Industrial pro- 

3 duction increased very much, in industry supplying the home market as well 

"as in those branches that principally find markets abroad. Foreign trade 

' proceeded favourably all the time and the balance of payments towards other the _ favourabie 
"countries is good. The turnover in the home trade increased appreciably ¢ontinnes in Finn 
> and the money market is easier than it has been for a very long time. Finally, _ 

: unemployment was reduced to insignificant proportions, partly, it is true, 

: owing to the season, but also in consequence of better trade conditions. With 

| the exception of the crops that do not at present afford the prospect of an 

entirely satisfactory harvest, the conditions for the continued satisfactory 

| development of the economic life of the country appear to be comparatively 

4 good. 

: THE MONEY MARKET. The accumulation of capital in financial | sieieiaiaicias 
: institutions has again become more plentiful. The total deposits in the joint rape Anan 
, stock banks, savings banks and savings funds increased during the quarter _!axation. 

_ _ by 56 million marks to 12,572 millions, an amount that was only attained before 

( on rare occasions — in 1930 and 1931. The savings banks, in which deposits 

i had increased regularly on the whole even during the last few years, were 


able during the quarter to record their highest total of deposits so far; the final 

figure for the quarter was, however, 20 millions lower than three months ago. 

+ — Deposits in the joint stock banks also grew again, by 91 million marks alto- 
% , 4 2 Increased deposits 
gether in the course of the quarter. As other deposit accounts only varied and reduced cre- 


dits have released 


very slightly, while credits were reduced by 57 millions, the excess of credits —_ a : 
was still further reduced by 131 million marks to only 573 millions at the end banks. 

of June, the lowest figure on record at any rate for the last decade. The funds 

teleased in this way were employed partly for redeeming re-discounted bills, 


the amount of which decreased during the quarter by 62 million marks to 
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Rates of interest 
have dropped still 
further. 
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only 29 millions, but were to a great extent left uninvested, so that the cash 
increased from 303 to 406 million marks, a maximum that has never been 
reached. 
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The greater relaxation that thus marked the money market resulted in the 
lowering of the bank rate from 6 to 51/, per cent, which occurred on June 
3rd, and of the deposit rates of the banks by '/, per cent as from July rst. 
Conformably to this the banks’ rates on credits were also reduced. 

Our currency remained stable during the quarter, it having been kept in 
constant relation to the pound. In relation to other currencies there were 
slight fluctuations with the exception of the dollar and the Estonian crown, 
which were released from gold. During the quarter the Estonian crown 


The Finnish mark fe]] — in relation to the Finnish mark — over 30 per cent, the dollar 20 per 


has maintained its 


position well incent and the Swedish crown 3 per cent, while gold currency rose 1 per cent; 


relation to other 
currencies. 





subsequently the dollar fell still further. 


INDUSTRY. Industrial production went on extending. The volume 
index (the 1926 level 100) for the second quarter is calculated to be 118 
for local industry and 117 for the exporting industries. A year before the 
corresponding figures were only 93 and 110. Prices are still low, however, 
partly even lower than last year, so that the value of production does not 
show the same expansion as its volume. The Unitas index, which indicates 
the value of output, pursued the following course: 
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Index of industrial production during the second quarter; 
converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 


_— Local Exporting Total 

industry industry industry 
1929 —_ £03 r14 Industrial produc- 
1930 10§ 98 102 tion has increased 
1931 86 72 80 considerably both 
1932 87 77 83 in — and 
1933 106 84 97 


Thus the total value of production was over 15 per cent greater during the 
second quarter than in the two previous years. The increase is due for much 
the greater part to /ocal industry which is still working with restricted compe- 
tition from imports. It is calculated that the value of production for the whole 
of this group of industries has this year been about 22 per cent higher than 
during the second quarter of last year. The increase refers to all the more 
important branches; it was largest in the metal industry (35 per cent) and the 
textile trade (30 per cent), considerable, too, in the leather and footwear 
industries (25 per cent) and the foodstuffs and luxuries industries (20 per cent), 
and least in the building materials industry (13 per cent). These figures refer, 
as already stated, to the value of production. The increase in volume was 
not entirely parallel, for since last year prices for leather goods, for instance, 
have risen 4 per cent and for metal goods 2 per cent; on the other hand a Locat industry in 
fall in price has to be recorded for textile goods of 2 per cent, for products of Veloped favour. 
the foodstuffs and luxuries industries of 6 per cent and for building materials“ * 
of 7 per cent. — In the majority of the local industries demand is reported 
still to be remarkably lively. Payments are satisfactory in general, although 
the tendency to prolong terms of payment continues. 
The exporting industries do not display the same rapid expansion, but The exporting in- 


: . dustries have also 
their development is also noteworthy. advanced on this 


In the case of the sawmills the position has improved appreciably. The ——~ ot 
considerable restriction of output made by Sweden and Finland in recent a 
years has achieved the necessary balance between supply and demand, and 
the interruption of Russian shipments to Great Britain has further improved 
the immediate situation for us. Sales have proceeded well for the shipping 
season and by the end of the half-year 670,000 standards had been disposed 
of compared with only 360,000 and 380,000 stds respectively in 1932 and 1931. 

Prices have been advancing, but in comparison with their level a couple of 
years ago they are still low. — The quantity sawn during the quarter is estim- The position has 
ated at about 250,000 stds against about 220,000 a year ago. For the whole prove rca 
of the first half of the year the increase in production since last year is estim- 


ated at about 60,000 stds; it is not likely that this proportion will be maintained 
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during the succeeding quarters, as the sawmills were not prepared for such 
a large increase in production. 
In other woodworking industries the development has been slower. 





For other wood- 
et ‘ \ working industries H{owever, all the more important among them return constantly rising quanti- 
* . Nii m4 an expansion can a teks 
Oba i also be recorded, ties of output: cellulose from 210 million kg during the second quarter of last 
oe eS although of more ie . ye hel i 
el modest extent. year to 222 million kg this year, paper from 80 to 86 million kg, mechanical 
7 woodpulp from 46 to 60 million kg and plywood from 22,300 to 26,200 m’, 
Re The trend of prices for these articles has also been less satisfactory than for 
‘atk | sawn goods. The orders in hand are still considerable: at the end of the half- 
ee ota year the orders for cellulose equalled 6, for paper 9 and for mechanical pulp 


months’ normal production. 
> 


Bat fin THE HARVEST. The prolonged drought and heat have appreciably 
aaa According to the 


Board of Agri- affected the crops, so that the prospects for the harvest do not appear very 
' iilis culture’s estimate 


| joa Pe of the crop pros- promising at the present time, at the end of July. Root vegetables, hay and 


ot MA ts in the middle . ° 
ee ie of July the crop the spring sowings (oats and barley) have suffered most from the drought, 
Pie e 9 per unit of area : ° : 
8 ie ae this year will prob- While potatoes are medium and the autumn sowings (rye and wheat) even 
Hi. ably be below a . 
| ie bee bs medium in above the average. The final result of the estimate of the crop prospects, 
4 ae general. 


made by the Board of Agriculture about the middle of July, is given in the 
table below. In this calculation a scale of figures is used, 8 signifying very 
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bm fe . good, 7 good, 6 above medium, 5 medium, 4 below medium and 3 poor 
1 | , prospects. 
bee |. 4 Crop prospects 
oan, ' 
Pi Hay Oats Rye Potatoes Barley Wheat 
bh” Mahle. he 
Bik foiiy | July 1931 4.8 Si 6.2 5.1 5.1 5:7 
att a) » 1932 5-0 5.0 5.9 5.2 5.2 5-9 
ba bag June 1933 4-4 4:5 5-8 — 4:7 5-9 
HT Bale July 1933 4.1 4.2 5-9 4.9 4.3 6.0 
+ *j.., } "| — . . . . 
Lea Bea} In examining these figures it should be borne in mind that the hay crop 
eT eae It seems likely. 
“ial Bases | that a reduction in recent years represented about 35 per cent of the total value of the harvest, 
ee ky oe in the value of ° 
aba the harvest must Oats about 20 per cent, rye about 15 per cent, barley and potatoes each slightly 
nfo be expected this ; 
ae ad year. below 10 per cent and wheat only about 1 per cent; the rest consist of root 
i by iw. vegetables, leguminous plants etc. 
a The above figures, which refer to the quantity of the expected harvest pet 
ed oe unit of area, present a rather worse picture of the prospects for this year than 
| toad for the preceding years. With regard to the total value of the harvest — from 
i: tee 4 to 5 thousand million marks of late years — it does not seem necessary to 
4, ; ‘ 
i Rae a expect a proportionately large reduction since last year: on the one hand the 
if ; . . . . : 
+ ieee cultivated area has been slightly increased and on the other this year a slightly 
| at «| higher level of prices may possibly be reckoned on than last year. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. The greater liveliness in foreign trade that was 
noted during the first quarter has continued. The volume of imports (the The turnover in 
: " a trade continues to 
1926 level = 100) grew in the second quarter from 75 in 1932 to 88 this year, grew. 
while the corresponding volume of exports rose from 130 to 143 this year. 
The prices of imported goods fell appreciably, indeed, in the course of 
the second quarter, but on an average they maintained themselves on the same 
level as a year ago. The increase in volume is therefore balanced by a similar 
rise in the value of imports from 848 million marks during the second quarter 
last year to 995 millions this year (17 per cent). Of the total increase of 147 
million marks the greater part refers to articles for production, viz., 81 mil- 
. : Th ° he mports have in- 
lions to raw materials and 54 millions to machinery etc. Imports of finished creasea appreci- 
. . ‘ zee ably since last 
atticles of consumption rose simultaneously by only 12 million marks, of year, but only in 
> cage > icin . , regard to articles 
which 8 millions for foodstuffs and luxuries and 4 millions for industrial for production. 
finished products and similar articles of consumption. 
Export prices rose to some extent during the quarter, but on an average 
they were considerably lower than during the same period last year. This 
explains, why, although the volume increased by 10 per cent since the second 
quarter of last year, the value of exports did not even increase by 5 per cent 
or from 1,110 million marks in the second quarter of 1932 to 1,161 millions The fact that ex- 
° ° ° . ports have also 
this year. It is, however, only timber exports that record any great increase increased this year 
cage in total figures is 
from 367 to 482 million marks. On the other hand exports of the products due exctusively to 
‘ ° cone ° timber shipments 
of the paper and pulp industries were reduced from 505 million marks during © having again 
cage ‘ ° grown livelier. 
the second quarter of 1932 to 489 millions this year, exports of animal food- 
stuffs from 130 to 103 millions and exports of other goods from 108 to 87 
millions. 
The second quarter provided the balance of trade with a net surplus of 
exports amounting to 166 million marks. The result in figures is worse than The balance of 
: : , trade is still good, 
in the last two years, but otherwise it has generally been the rule that the ane mee 
™ . . — a year 0. 
second quarter has, on the contrary, given a considerable deficit. At the end 
of the half-year the total surplus of exports for this year had reached 289 
million marks. The amount is lower than at the end of June, 1932, when the 
surplus amounted to 556 millions, but it is more favourable than the corres- 


ponding figure has ever been before. 





Index of home trade; 1926=100 
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PRICES. Wholesale prices for goods for the home market were generally 
a little lower during the quarter than during the first months of the year, 
but by the end of the half-year they had on the whole again attained the level 
Hea During the second of the end of the first quarter. Among imported goods coal and oils in parti- 


‘ quarter the level 


of prices for goods cular, but also cattlefood and cereals displayed a falling tendency, while metal 
or ie 





<1 ang ae aetna ana laa 





Bad market as well as goods and machinery were fairly steady, and hides and textile products were 
; 1! for imported goods ° ‘ . 5 : 
F : t os slightly - rising. For local agricultural products the rise in price towards the end of 
; : nan during th . : 
Hm aest ae a the quarter was very marked, whereas local industrial products were untouched 
° u rose wards . . . . . . . 
oi the end of the by it excepting leather and textiles, which displayed a slight rise. In regard 


re 4. Ne i half-year. Export ss $ ; 
prices have risen. to exported goods the rising tendency was more perceptible; this referred 


chiefly to agricultural produce and timber and in a lesser degree, too, to paper 
it and pulp products. By the end of the half-year, however, the general index 
| 3 for exported goods had not risen higher than 77 (the 1926 level = 100), 
it compared with 86 for imported goods and 89 for goods for the home market 
ae on an average. 

fee a i.) On this occasion prices were generally on an appreciably higher level at 
the end of the half-year than at the corresponding date in previous years, 


Wholesale price index in June; level of 1926 = 100 




















} : °° 
ts 1931 1932 1933 
ib | Imported goods (c. i. f.) 68 81 86 
i be | oo po Exported goods (f. 0. b.) 71 69 77 
hb were _ generally Goods for the home market 83 87 89 
\ . — _ of which: local agricultural produce 70 71 75 
‘ t er s year than : : 
‘ fe relict naam — ee 90 93 91 
: Lie ported g 79 93 
q «) *) . ’ \ . - 
7 . aaa These rises have not left their mark on the cost of living. At all events they 
: hie ep the cost of living 2** 2Ot 4Pparent in the corresponding index that, after remaining unchanged 
Pe ae ne cost of living , ies 
ea as st apo 9 ee June, 1931 and 1932, at 85 (the 1926 level = 100), dropped at the beginning 
; i hy a slight downwar : 
q ‘ tendency. of the second quarter to 84 and still further to 83 at end the of the half-year. 
‘ d _% ye 
ER HOME TRADE. In commodity trade demand has continued remarkably 
1a LE isiaaaien so lively, and of the firms that supply their figures of sales for the Unitas statistics 
ri ge. is whe remarkably, Of Commodity trade, there are only a few that are unable to report larger sales 
| i; lively. —_ for the second quarter of this year than last year. In the class of associations 
We « i! 
4 A “4. 7 8 New life assurance policies Number of protested bills Number of bankruptcies 
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of rural dealers the increase was about 15 per cent, in the central co-operative 
concerns slightly below 9 and in private firms about 6 per cent. Prices have 
been slightly higher during the last few months than last year, which to some 
extent explains the increase in the sales figures. The Unitas index provides 
the following picture of the development of late. 


Index of commodity trade; converted monthly figures for 1926= 100 


Year April May June I quarter II quarter The index for the 
tity sold was 

1929 141 133 age 7” 135 105 for last quarter 

1930 123 121 +2 oe) Il4 118 in spite of prices 

1931 95 97 97 88 97 standing at 88 

1932 94 97 99 83 97 (levels of 1926 — 

100). 
1933 99 109 108 98 10s 


The index for the quarter is consequently 105 (the 1926 level = 100), which 
points to a fairly satisfactory turnover at present, especially if we consider 
that it is a question of the value of sales, but that prices were not above 88 
(1926 = 100) during the quarter. — Payment conditions are said to have 
improved partly and to have been satisfactory on the whole. 

The statistics of protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings instituted continue 
to show a marked downward tendency. 


Protested bills and bankruptcies during the second quarter 
(In the case of bankruptcies the quarter refers to March-May) 


Protested bills Bankruptcies 
Year Number Mill. mks. Number 
1929 3 778 20.8 303 Protested bills and 
1930 4932 35.7 567 bankruptcies are 
1931 6 537 39.6 632 falling hey stead- 
1932 4 692 24.7 494 as 
1933 2577 13.0 392 


In comparison with the first quarter of this year, too, — when the number 
of protested bills was 2,791 to a total value of 14.1 million marks, and the num- 


ber of bankruptcies was 409 — a continued decrease can be recorded for the 
second quarter. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The prices of shares rose slightly during 
the quarter, mostly under the influence of the tendency of rates of interest. Quotations for 
Th Uni i ; ; . stocks and shares 
¢ Unitas index registers a rise during the last three months of 4 per cent have also risen 
° . during the last 
for bank shares and 7 per cent for industrial shares. — At the end of the half- quarter. 
year shares were on an average 12 per cent higher than a yer ago; for bank 
shares the corresponding figure was 7 per cent and for industrial shares 18 
per cent. 
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‘ index for shares; 1926=100 


Change in 
' 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 °/, during 
June June June June April May June the quarter 


Lad we N. Féreningsbanken I2t 127 97 102 109 108 110 +o 
ie Th Kansallispankki 138 136 97 74 86 85 86 +13 
wan Helsingfors Bank 152 $5 17 83 8379 80 le 

i Kymmene 126 130 106 «4137 «#4890 I5t 152 + 2 

° Kemi 105 87 44 34 68 74 83 + 36 
Tammerfors Linne 146 140 99 99 128 133 133 +10 
De Forenade Ylle 75 57 29 39 61 59 58 +14 

i Finlayson 152 Ill 81 83 92 93 95 +s 

oe Pargas 269 4236 «615t 178 20% 203 #208 + 6 
Finska Socker 136 146 154 176 ,172 4170 170 ee 
Strengberg 126 110 85 82 80 79 80 + 

f F. A, A. 93 82 45 5 56 67 77 + 40 

' He Interurbana Telefon 123 158 132 133 139 #137 + #140 + 2 
h Banks 136 =137 98 82 88 87 88 + 4 
Industrials 144 132 99 Il 127 129 «131 ae 

All shares 137, «135 98 94 07 103° Jos “ £ 


a In the case of stocks, too, there was a corresponding movement of prices; 


Wee bath the average rise in this case amounted to 7 per cent during the second quarter 
f and 11 per cent in the course of a year. 
Index for prices of stocks; 1926=100 
1929 1930 = 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 
AL j Juae June June June April May June 
M4 Pe ~ © State 101.6 101.3 100.2 97-7 103.3 104.6 108.2 
is e . - — 
9 change still rem- Municipal 10.7 98.9 99.4 93.6 100.8 102.4 105.3 
ained _insignifi- Bank 100.9 99.8 101.0 95-3 98.2 99-0 105.4 
pf cant. General index I0r1.f 100.6 100.0 96.3 102.3 103.6 107.2 
He i ' 
p pier The demand seems to have grown again to some extent, but the total turn- 
. oe “we PS ° . 
Be cae over on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange for the quarter did not reach a higher 
1m Bah amount than 36 million marks compared with 31 millions a year ago. 
He Po 
Wo Ms, * 
| mar} Rates of exchange since Dec. 1931 
| , 4 (The curves represent the rate for Finnish marks in relation to dollars, sterling and Swedish crowns; 
Rua [ee par of exchange = 100) 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 
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1000 


- a Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 
Year = |/— ‘ ean 1a ne Ge gg POM 
Month Gold re- Note | Home . | Excess | Redis- || financial 
Month |Iserve, | reserve | credits Deposits | of | counted || institu- 
eign exch.| | credits | bills tions 
1927 1 676 697 810 5 287 I 136 55 10 631 
| 1928 1 036 209 1 556 5 843 2 145 604 II 703 
| 1929 971 535 I 381 5.995 2 085 490 12 071 
} 1930 1 114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 I2 551 
1931 716 306 I 309 5744 1 319 461 12 264 
1932 810 492 I 218 5 548 I 067 296 | 12 061 
|1932April go2 418 945 5 739 939 148 | 12 526 | 
May 854 423 | 944 5 699 933 | 143 | 12 403 | 
June 759 422, | = 950 5 796 885 | 134 || 12477 
| July | 743 422 992 5 768 890 | 129 || 12 508 
} Aug. || 815 430 1024 5 703 1083 | 163 || 12244 
Sept. || 803 497 1173 5 626 1226 | 224 || 12020 
; Oct. || 769 507 I 220 5 559 1 285 | 240 | oa 859 
Nov. || 763 497 I 259 5 493 1369 | 274 | 1x 722 
Dec. | 810 492 | 1218 5 548 1067 | 296 || 12061 
| | | 1] 
1933Jan. | 992 462 | 1058 5 566 874 | 231 || 12251 
Feb. || 1076 423 | 970 5 586 784 | 137 |} 12372 | 
Marchi} 1 077 534}; 994 5 672 704 | gI 12 516 
April | 1 076 550 | 963 5 674 682 | 57 || 12572 
May } 1 065 526 | 958 5 655 660 42 |i 12 507 
| June ||_ro7t | sx2_| 965 | 5763 | 573 | 29“ a2 572 | 
min. Notes in circulation=| Net foreign balances Miu. 
' > mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) mks 
1929 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 
1300 } i 
: Be 
Bl | 
3 ul 
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| | 
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| | 
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Credits of the Bank of Finland 


| =To the banks 


Mill. 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 













































































Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
r | c., (Raw mate-| in ae ) 
Year a ~ \tials,semi-| Finished Live beeen Total Volume | 
Month > | finished goods animals |.’ ; imports index 
om | beverages | products & minted 
1927 I 533 1 645 3 197 4 7 6 386 113 | 
1928 2 088 1 984 3921 10 10 8013 141 | 
1929 I 932 I 700 3 352 7 10 7 OOI 125 | 
1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 
1931 709 1 026 1713 3 14 3 465 80 
1932 887 I 154 1 456 0.4 5 3 502 67 
1932April 62 69 92 0.03 0.3 223 58 
May | 82 88 140 O.1 0.3 311 62 
June | 95 104 116 0.02 0.4 315 72 
July | gt 94 | 115 0.02 0.3 301 3 
Aug. | 102 110 | 120 0.03 0.2 332 78 
Sept. | 108 124 | 135 0.02 0.7 367 80 
Oct. | 74 146 | 173 O.1 0.3 393 7o 
Nov. | 86 156 | 131 0.02 0.7 373 74 
Dec. | 75 1 | 19! 0.03 0.3 381 60 
1933 Jan. | 48 76 | 92 0.04 0-3 216 85 
Feb. | 53 59 79 0.04 0-3 191 84 
March! 68 63 COS 123 0.02 0-5 255 88 
April | 67 Jo | 120 0.04 Our 257 73 
May | Te) 130 | 163 0.05 0.5 384 94 
June | 98 112 | 144 0.08 0.2 354 94 __ 
— Monthly figures — J Imports of articles of consumption | = Average for 12 months = 
500 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 [ 
«0 | l 
- [ 
200 | | 
100 v 
| | MEHL | 
' 3 5 7 9 u 1 3 3 7 9 iP 1 3 ° 7 eu 1 3 3 7 9 it] 1 3 - 7 9 
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mks Monthly figures = J 


Imports of goods for production 
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| = Average for 12 months mks 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 












































Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
‘ale | | | 
Year || Wood- | Products Animal Other Total Volume 
| of paper | ; ; 

Month | goods | Rw 3 foodstuffs | exports exports index 

1927 291% 1 678 565 370 6 324 II2 

1928 3 481 1 867 512 385 6 245 III 

1929 3 481 I QOI 599 449 6 430 117 

1930 2 625 .. 840 518 421 5 404 102 

1931 1772 1 828 515 342 4457 IOI 

1932 1 657 2 057 517 400 4 631 105 

1932 April 40 170 52 29 ge 148 
May 83 169 39 35 326 110 
June 244 166 39 44 493 110 
July 270 171 38 20 | 499 84 
Aug. 187 169 | 42 24 | 422 78 
Sept. 186 182 | 43 44 CO 455 84 
Oct. || 203 177 42 49 | 471 86 
Nov. || 200 180 38 43 461 101 
Dec. || 117 216 44 36 413 125 
1933Jan. | 3 169 40 34 295 217 | 

Feb. | 33.C«WY! 130 | 40 29 SC 232. || = rg3tsésd 
March 42 | 159 29 28 | 258 | 192 | 
April | 42 157 29 27 | 255 | 156 | 
May | 98 150 40 30 318 130 
June 342 182 34 30 | 588 145 
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Monthly figures —§ Exports of sawn timber | = Average for 12 months a 
al 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 | =) 
on | 200 
al 12 
} 
+19 100 
é | 
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+» i | » 
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2 i | | | 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 




















































































































q 
_ | | 
Sawn Paper | Mechanical | | = 
timber | Newsprint| Other | Cellulose pulp =| Plywood | 
Year Sold for ship-|__ paper aper Orders in hand| Orders in hand| a 
| Month ping season |Orders in hand Orders in hand| Tons Tons his cas z “ 
Stds Tons Tons | Dry weight | Dry weight | a 
End of | Endof | Endof | End of End of | ’ 
1927. || 1250000 | 106000 | 36000 251 000 79000 | 88100 
1928 =|}: I 150000 153000 | 38000 361 000 1060 000 105 000 
1929 I 180 000 143 000 41 000 425 000 144 000 146 500 
1930 925.000 | 156000 32 000 489 000 116 000 138 400 
1931 750 000 140 000 23 O00 490 000 52000 | III 400 
1932 || 725000 | 168000 35 000 470 000 210000 | I0I1 500 
1932 April 250000 | 118000 | 18 000 $00 000 87000 | 7800 , 
May | 310 000 106000 | 16000 494 000 72 000 7 900 
June 360 000 97000 | 1§ 000 480 000 80 000 6 600 
July | 410000 131000 | 14000 474 000 164 000 5 800 
Aug. || 490000 130 000 | 12 000 436 000 155 000 8 000 
Sept. | 575 000 | 135000 | 15000 488 000 171 000 8 300 
Oct. 660000 | 163000 | 19000 | 497 000 210 000 8 80c 
Nov. || 700000 163 000 29 000 514 000 198 000 9 500 
Dec. | 725 000 168 000 35 000 | 470 000 210 000 9 400 
1933 Jan. | 240 000 195 000 33 000 | 468 000 | 179000 7 900 
Feb. |! 305 ocO 187 000 33 000 467 000 | 158000 | 8 200 ' 
| March | 370 000 196 000 36 C00 | 480 000 | 149 000 9 200 
April 475 000 210 000 35 000 500000 | 141000 8 300 
May ~ 600 000 212000 | 36000 | . 463 000 143 000 9 700 
June | 670000 | 218000 | 39000 | 458000 120 000 8 200 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries Mil. 
°% Paper and pulp products =f} Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926100 | = Sawn timber 's - 
200 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 > a0 i 
160 we :.. 
120 | ry Bio 
| 
= “ 1 
) | a 
«“ | . >» 
| | | | {|| 
" = --— ww 2 ,- se woOUrtrChlUlerehOlUehUmetmhmUmL eemhmUmLahUhmehUmeeOeelhmUCUmLer tl el ehUCUmeshlUmdtclhlmek 
Banbe 
, Value of industrial production = 
°%o Local industry = J Consecutive 12 months figures; 1926= 100 | = Exporting industries % Peptci 
150 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 % to 

















COMMERCE IN FINLAND 





Sales on 
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_ |{Sales of the|Sales of the| | Railway | 
: |centralcoop-! associations | the Helsing-| Protested | Bankrupt- | goods 
Yeat || erative or- | of rural || fors Stock | bills || cies || traffic | 
Month | ganisations| dealers || Exchange | | Mill. truck-axle. 
| Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks || Mill. mks || Number || iin | 
seat 1.926 865 784 37 857 671 | 
1928 2 295 1073 511 43 889 665 | 
1929 2 274 1 037 168 103 I 401 653 | 
1930 2015 914 180 127 1945 592 
1931 1714 750° 306 163 2417 540 
1932 1 682 | 745 162 104 1915 554s 
1932 April 160 | 61 14 8.5 188 | 50 | 
May 152 68 9 7.9 160 | 46 
June |} 14r | 69 8 8.3 137 | jo 
July | 137 | 7° 7 7-2 99 47 | 
Aug. || 162 | 78 10 | 5-8 | 124 || 42 | 
Sept. || 156 | 71 12 1 5-5 | 143 | 43 | 
Oct. || 151 | 68 5 || | 50 184 || 44 | 
Nov. 148 | 66 24—C | 46 | 161 || 45 
Dec. || 121 | 60 16 Il 3.8 126 44 | 
| | | | 
1933 Jan. | 125 51 15 4.2 | 146 | 43 
Feb. || a 54 15 4-4 I 137 47 
March 156 | 67 12 } 5-7 | 136 57 
April | 167 | 73 16 | 5+5 139 44 
May | 169 | 80 12 | 4.2 117 50 | 
June || 156 74 9 | 33 | — —_ 
* Central co-operative concerns = J Turnover in wholesale trade | = Associations of rural dealers cera 
: Consecutive 12 months figures 
1929 1930 1931 1932 ™ 


1933 
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a Bankruptcies and protested bills oa 
4 — ann ‘ . of bills 
Tiptcies Bankruptcies =] Consecutive 12 months figures | = Protested bills Mill. mks 
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INDICES OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING 


1926 = I00 
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| : Helsingfors Stock || 
2 P ies Value of production | value of | Exchange prices | Cos 
»" . internal | i re) 
\93, } " Month Local |Exporting) — All omnis a Stocks || living 
wie] industry | industry | industry } 
1927 102 115 107 III 152 107 102 
1928 119 114 117 132 170 108 104 
oa, 1929 114 107 III 128 135 IOI 104 
a4, 1930 105 gI 99 II2 129 100 95 
i 1931 86 69 79 96 104 97 87 
ea | 1932 go 76 84 94 99 96 87 
4 |1932 April 88 85 87 93 98 95 87 
Ag | May 87 74 83 96 96 97 86 
June 84 71 79 100 94 96 85 
July 88 73 82 103 95 98 86 
Aug. 108 69 93 IOI 98 99 86 
Sept. 95 70 86 93 101 99 86 
| Oct. 96 68 85 89 98 99 86 
Nov. 97 73 88 96 98 98 87 
| Dec. 104 82 95 106 97 97 86 
' 1933 Jan. 82 73 78 102 97 98 85 
Feb. 87 79 84 96 95 99 85 
March gl 79 86 96 100 100 84 
M April 100 82 93 99 103 102 84 
! May III 87 100 109 || («103 104 84 
June 105 84 97 108 | 105 107 | 83 











% Industrial shares =] 


Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 
Averages for 1926 = 100 
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| = Bank shares ! 
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°% Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ Bank rates of interest 
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|=Deposit rate of big banks 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 


Indices; 1926 = 100 











Wholesale prices 


| Foreign trade 
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Value per unit | 

































































| General || Agricul- | tydustrial| Wood- Paper F , dj Ex - 
Month || index, tural | products,| goods, | products, | — | —_ | 
|| Local products, Finnish | exported | exported || | 
| products || Finnish | | | | | 
1927 || 101 104 100 103 88 98 | 100 
| 1928 102 110 102 104 85 99 | 99 
| 1929 98 100 99 | 103 84 95 | 96 
| 1930 90 82 96 98 77 82 | 90 
1931 || 84 72 gI 77 66 70 | 75 
1932 || 90 74 94 77 65 79 | 73 
1932April|| 89 73 94 77 67 77 72 
May || 88 72 93 76 | (65 74 | 73 
June 87 71 93 | 74 63 74 | 73 
July 89 73 OI 93 | 77 65 76 74 
Aug. 89 72 93 74 63 78 72 
Sept. || 90 72 93 73 63 78 73 
Oct. go 72 93 72 63 81 7o 
Nov. || 91 74 93 73 63 80 7° 
Dec. go 72 93 78 64 85 69 
1933 Jan. 90 73 92 78 | 63 7 67 | 
| Feb. 89 74 92 | = =78 | 63 78 69 | 
| March)| 89 72 or | 78 64 81 | 68 | 
| April 88 a 9g! 78 63 78 | 66 | 
| May | 88 | 73 | got | 8 | 64 | 74 | 68 | 
June 89 «|| 2675 gr | 84 65 73 72 
Prices in the home market 
+ % Local industrial products =] Prices in 1926 = 100 |= Local agricultural products °%o 
So 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1” 
j 100 | co 
; BB |. 
] » n» 
> » 0 
al “0 
: » » 
t 
4 - | 10 
| | 
ete FF VU . = we u '-.se. Ss BS 1 5 7 9 . = »® 9 
Export prices 
% Timber = § ean © nal |= Paper and pulp products %o 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
} |. 
; » 
Sal 
60 ) wo 
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| | | . 10 
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an =” Se , + © . . = . 2 5 79 ee ee 
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NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
1931-1933 


A COMPARISON OF THE BALANCE SHEETS AT THE END OF JUNE DURING 
THE LAST THREE YEARS; IN MILLION MARKS 


























1932 


178,0 
121,8 


44,2 
604,3 
7 53,3 

1338,7 

32,0 

40,3 


1933 


274,2 


174,4 


89,3 
611.6 
659.1 

1449.7 

32,0 

36,0 





3112,6 


240,0 
208,8 
1835,2 
244,2 


371,4 
115,5 
97,5 


3326,3 


240,0 
210,2 
2041,4 
265,0 


365,2 
106,0 
98,5 





ASSETS 1931 
Cash 71, 
Stocks and shares 123,3 
Correspondents: 
foreign 95,0 
home 618,3 
Bills 730,0 
Loans 1194,1 
Bank premises 32,0 
Other accounts 45,8 
2909,6 
LIABILITIES 
Share capital 240,0 
Reserve funds 205,9 
Deposits 1745,1 
Current accounts 177,6 
Correspondents: 
home 291,7 
foreign 146.6 
Other accounts 102,7 
2909,6 


3112,6 


3326,3 
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